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THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A STATESMAN 


O WORD is more extensively misused than the word states- 
man unless it is the word democracy. Almost any one in | 
high public office, in a state legislature, or in the national 

law-making body of a nation may be called a statesman. A politician 
whose sphere of operation is chicanery and political manipulation is 
sometimes mentioned as a statesman. A political boss with a machine 
controlling the government of a city, state or nation is regarded in 
some quarters as a statesman. A reformer devoted primarily to the 
advocacy of some economic or political change is often designated as 
a statesman; and in some cases the reformer may be a statesman of a 
high order combining the qualities of both workers for the good of 
humanity. A statesman must be a man well informed in the govern- 
ment of all nations, a man of sufficient wisdom to understand the 
relationships and inter-relationships of governments, and a man of 
influence in shaping and carrying out the policies of his nation. A 
good man may have one or more of these qualifications, but if he 
lacks one of them he does not measure up to the standard of a states- 
man. A statesman must show intelligence, wisdom and power of 
execution in public affairs. 

Men who have been kings and emperors have failed because they 
did not have statesmanlike ability. For example, Napoleon Bona- 
parte was a great soldier but a poor statesman. Likewise U. S. Grant, 
who distinguished himself as a great general, failed as a statesman. 
Some of our presidents who became heads of the nation because of 
their availability as judged by the political machines which elected 
them did not achieve anything which would justify the title of what 
is accepted in political science circles as a statesman. There was very 
little evidence of statesmanship in James Monroe, Martin Van 
Buren, William Henry Harrison, John Tyler, Millard Filmore, 
Franklin Pierce, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, William 
H. Taft, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert 
Hoover. Most men who reach the presidency in the United 
States have not been foremost in the advocacy of political reform 
and consequently have not alienated others who, thinking to the 
contrary, constitute a formidable opposition. Great men in the 
presidency of the United States have seldom reached that position 
because of their merits. Theodore Roosevelt, a man of great ability 
and courage, became President of the United States as a result of 
being Vice-President at the time of the assassination of William 
McKinley. Against his will the former had been made Vice-Presi- 
dent by the political bosses who, relying on experience, had discov- 
ered that the best way to get rid of a political reformer and advocate 
of clean government, is to shelve him in some harmless position. The 
vice-presidency has been used for this purpose. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS 


born in Vermont April 4, 

1792. He was a scion of poor 
English peasantry. For this reason 
he sympathized with the man far 
down. He was educated at Cale- 
donia Academy and at Dartmouth 
College. He removed to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1815 and there began his 
career as a teacher in the York 
Academy. He read law and began 
to practice the profession in 1816. 
He settled at Lancaster but later 
went to live in Gettysburg, al- 
though he moved back to Lancaster 
some years thereafter and finally 
made it his permanent home. He 
entered politics as an Anti-Mason, 
later became a Whig, and finally 
joined the rising Republican party 
in which he became a great figure 
in Congress. 

To reach this position he had 
done great work in his state in 
fighting for clean government, free 
institutions, and education. He was 
the father of the public school sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania, and the state 
recently so honored him in celebrat- 
ing the centennial of its public 
schools. When his constituents op- 
posed education at public expense 
and called upon him not to make 
any such expensive provision Ste- 
vens ignored them, saying that if 
he had to choose between education 
and political ambition he would not 
hesitate to sacrifice the latter. Such 
independence in politics character- 
ized his whole career. When told 
his constituents might not approve 
some measure he espoused he would 
invariably reply that they could 
settle the matter with him at the 
next election; and, strange to say, 
thev always re-elected him. 

Today, however, we know very 
little about Thaddeus Stevens ex- 
cept that he is religiously hated in 
the South because of what he did 
to safeguard the rights of the Ne- 
groes as citizens after the general 
emancipation. This is a racial atti- 
tude rather than that of the his- 


T HADDEUS STEVENS was 
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torian. Writers styling themselves 
as historians have taken occasion to 
write of Stevens with bitterness. 
According to such a point of view 
all the blessings and honors of the 
world should go to one people only, 
and others must be constrained to 
do their biddings. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens did not believe in any such 
philosophy. He fought for democ- 
racy. 

Those who malign Thaddeus Ste- 
vens’ reconstruction policy do not 
give him credit for joining with 
Charles Sumner in advising the en- 
franchised Negroes to choose for 
their leaders in polities the enlight- 
ened and kindly disposed planters 
of the South. The Negroes were 
willing, but the planters refused. 
They bided their time when they 
would get rid of the Negroes alto- 
gether as they later succeeded in 
doing. While they were waiting for 
this, however, adventurers from 
the North stepped in and organized 
the freedmen politically against 
them. This led to the corruption 
and bitterness which followed, and 
we are suffering from it even today. 
Stevens was not responsible for the 
corrupt rule which ensued in the 
South and other parts. He died in 
1868 before the corruptionists got 
control. Stevens was known as an 
enemy of corruption. 

The bitterness toward Stevens re- 
sulted from the fact that he was an 
equalitarian and they were in- 
equalitarians. Stevens believed, 
‘‘Every man, no matter what his 
race or color; every earthly being 
who has an immortal soul, has an 
equal right to justice, honesty and 
fair play with every other man, and 
the law should secure him those 
rights.’’ His opponents insisted on 
the contrary as the revealed will of 
their ‘‘god’’ as a respecter of per- 
sons, exalting the highly favored 
few above the unfortunately low 
masses and sanctioning the subor- 
dination of one race to the will of 
the othe’. They had gone to war to 


sustain this doctrine by force; and 
even though they had failed, they 
were endeavoring to translate this 
doctrine into action by unfair 
means. It was the utmost audacity 
for those who had rebelled against 
the United States Government and 
had spent four years trying to de- 
stroy it to expect to be reorganized 
and accepted according to their 
status prior to their rebellion in 
1861. They had been vanquished 
as a separate and independent na- 
tion and the only logical treatment 
due them according to internation- 
al law was to deal with them as 
people of a conquered land. The 
law of nations or international law 
did not justify any other course. 
Stevens gave no thought to the 
wishes of the vanquished slavocra- 
cy. They had their reward—defeat 
and its consequences. He thought 
solely of those long held in bondage 
and the unrequited toil to which 
they had been subjected for two 
and a half centuries. He was de- 
voted to the interests of the op- 
pressed. 

What was the background of this 
unusual man? He was born with a 
clubfoot, and because of the de- 
formity his mother lavished her 
love upon him while he suffered 
from the torture of schoolmates 
who made fun of his physical de- 
fect. To these taunts he became 
deeply sensitive, and for this rea- 
son became sympathetic towards 
those who have to suffer. As he ap- 
plied himself to serious study on 
higher levels at the Caledonia 
Academy and later at Dartmouth 
he found a group with a keener ap- 
preciation of him as a scholar. He 
was an assiduous student through- 
out his career and his scholarship 
served him in good stead in build- 
ing a law practice and rising rap- 
idly in politics. He had been 
brought up in the Baptist faith, 
having been thus indoctrinated by 
his loving mother. Later in his ca- 
reer he became disgusted with the 





‘‘doughfaced’’ churches. which 
compromised on slavery. He con- 
tributed to the Baptist Church 
which his mother attended, but 
later in life did not attend the pro- 
slavery sanctuaries. 


Stevens was a crusader by na- 
ture. He thus made Anti-Masonry 
felt and recognized in Pennsyl- 
vania. With the same spirit he 


championed the education of the 
masses at the expense of the state 
and attacked slavery in the law- 
making body of his own state and 
on the floer of the United States 
House of Representatives. 


Stevens as a local legislator and 
a statesman did not concentrate on 
material matters. He was primarily 
concerned with human rights, and 
wherever questions arising there- 
from claimed the attention of the 
deliberative bodies of which he was 
& member he was always expected 
to plead the cause of the oppressed 
and advocate the recognition of all 
men as entitled to equality and 
justice. In the midst of secession 
he stood up boldly as a defender 
of the Union. During the Civil War 
and Reconstruction he fearlessly 
advocated civil rights for all men 
as the only way to preserve the 
fruits of the Union victory and jus- 
tify abroad our claim to be a 
democracy. 


During the Civil War Stevens 
agreed with Lincoln on the most 
important issues, although some of 
the President’s measures did not 
meet with the Pennsylvanian’s ap- 
proval. When Andrew Johnson 
with his Southern principles suc- 
ceeded Lincoln, Stevens began war 
upon the Tennessean’s policies. 
Johnson believed that the freed- 
men should be content with the 
ante bellum status of the Free Ne- 
gro—allowed the right to trade and 
to own property, but denied all 
civil rights. There were in Con- 
gress certain representatives from 
the North who agreed with Johnson ; 
but Stevens, then in control of the 
House of Representatives, turned 
the tide against Johnson, strength- 
ened the opposition sufficiently to 
secure the war amendments, Con- 


gressional reconstruction, and the 
impeachment of the President. 


Here the pseudo-historians of the 
past four decades charge Stevens 
with being the cruel and implaca- 
ble enemy of the South, as if to say 
that he should have been a friend 
of that rebellious section. They, as 
a rule, had to agree that Stevens 
was outspoken, sincere, and honest. 
‘*He fought boldly and never re- 
sorted to hypocrisy.’’ Later the his- 
torians refer bitterly to him as a 
‘*Malignant Old Man,’’ and ‘‘Old 
Thad Stevens.’’ Even James G. 
Blaine, a corruptionist in bold con- 
trast to the sincere and honest 
Thaddeus Stevens, said in walking 
through the capitol discussing with 
a eolleague the death of the Old 
Commoner, that Stevens’ death 
meant the emancipation of the Re- 
publican party. In some respects 
he was right, for the Republican 
party lost interest in human rights 
and began to build up the combina- 
tions and trusts by which the poor 
of all races were reduced to eco- 
nomic slavery. 

Well might Stevens say of his 
own career: 

‘*T have done what I deemed best 
for humanity. It is easy to protect 
the interests of the rich and pow- 
erful. But it is a great labor to 
protect the interests of the poor 
and downtrodden. It is the eternal 
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labor of Sisyphus, forever to be re- 
newed. I know how unprofitable is 
all such toil. But he who is earnest 
heeds not such things. It has not 
been popular. But if there be any- 
thing for which I have entire in- 
difference, perhaps I might say 
contempt, it is the public opinion 
which is founded on _ popular 
clamor. 

**T see nothing in my political 
career, especially in my action with 
regard to human freedom which I 
wish to have changed or expurged. 
I believe that every man must 
finally answer for the deeds done 
in the body; and that patriotic 
deeds will be among the accounts. I 
desire to take to the Bar of that 
dread account the record which I 
shall make on the question of hu- 
man rights.’’ 

The choice of his burial place 
illustrates the lofty principles of 
the man. Answering Pendleton’s 
attack on the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, Stevens said, ‘‘He may have 
his epitaph written, if it be truly 
written, ‘here rests the ablest and 
most pertinacious defender of slav- 
ery and opponent of liberty’; but 
I will be satisfied if my epitaph 
shall be written thus, ‘here lies one 
who never rose to any eminence; 
and who only courted the low am- 
bition to have it said that he had 
striven to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor, the lowly, the down- 
trodden of every race and language 
and color.’ ”’ 

When he finally provided for his 
burial he disposed of the lot which 
he had owned in one of the most 
pretentious cemeteries in Lancaster 
and purchased one in Schreiner’s 
Cemetery whose gates were open to 
all. In accordance with his will he 
was buried there with an unpreten- 
tious stone as a marker, carrying 
these words which he wrote shortly 
before he died: 

‘*<T repose in this quiet and secluded spot 
Not from any natural preference for 
solitude 

But finding other cemeteries 

Limited by charter rules as to race, 

I have chosen this that I might illustrate 
in death 
The principles which I advocated through 


a long life— 
Equality of man before his Creator.’’ 
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RACE AND EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


N UNWRITTEN chapter in 
A the history of the Negro in 
America concerns the efforts 
of Northern Negroes to secure eco- 
nomic, political and social equality. 
Although several recent volumes 
of Negro history do mention the 
disabilities under which Northern 
Negroes lived and labored during 
the pre-Civil War period, the de- 
scriptions are by no means ade- 
quate nor do we find any indication 
of the struggles which Negroes 
and their friends waged in over- 
coming them. 

In the decades immediately pre- 
eeding the Civil War, Northern 
Negroes were at various times de- 
prived of the franchise, jury duty, 
and equal educational opportuni- 
ties in the public schools; they 
were segregated on railroads and 
ships, and were the objects of mis- 
cegenation statutes. However, as 
the war against Nazism and fas- 
cism, in our own day, brought ‘in 
its wake progress in the advance- 
ment of minority group rights 
within the United States, so too did 
the struggle against slavery spear- 
headed by the Abolitionist move- 
ment serve the cause of Negro free- 
dom and equality in the North, as 
well as help to bring about the 
abolition of these inequalities. 

Perhaps the most intense strug- 
gle for equal rights occurred in 
Massachusetts, in the effort to do 
away with the segregation of Ne- 
gro and white children in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston and other 
cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is one of the ironies of history 
that the segregated school system 
of Massachusetts, whose abolition 


*Rabbi Louis Ruchames is the Direc- 


tor of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Founda- 
tion of Western Massachusetts, which in- 
cludes the supervision of students in 
Smith College, Amherst College, and the 
University of Massachusetts. 

1John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom, New York, 1947; E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro in the United States, 
New York, 1949. 


By Rassi Louis RucHAMEs* 


was so earnestly sought at a later 
date, was originally founded at the 
behest of Negroes and their white 
friends. The public schools, when 
first created, were regarded as 
eleemosynary institutions for the 
education of the poor. With this 
‘*stigma’’ in mind, friends of the 
Negro advised him not to attend 
these schools since ‘‘men might re- 
proach them with becoming a pub- 
lie charge,’’ and thus find addi- 
tional reason for prejudice and 
hatred. In addition, certain phi- 
lanthropists who were interested in 
the welfare of the Negro ‘‘deemed 
it wise to provide separate schools 
for Negroes to bring them into con- 
tact with sympathetic persons who 
knew their peculiar needs.’” 

In the course of time, free public 
education came to be regarded by 
all sections of the population as a 
right, and the odium which had 
previously attached to it disap- 
peared. Negroes thereupon began 
to clamor for their share of public 
education which they had been 
supporting through taxes but from 
which they derived no benefit. To- 
gether with the Abolitionists, they 
demanded that public funds be ap- 
propriated for existing Negro 
schools and, where necessary, addi- 
tional schools for Negroes be cre- 
ated. Because of existing prejudice 
and fear of being mistreated, they 
did not demand admission into the 
white schools. The first primary 
school for Negro children in Boston 
was established in 1820.5 Schools 
for Negroes were also established 
in other cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts, for example, Salem, Nan- 
tucket, and New Bedford. 

It soon became evident that the 
establishment of separate schools 
for Negroes was an error. For they 
proved to be nowise nearly as ade- 


2C. G. Woodson, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, Washington, D. C., 
1919, p. 307 ff. 

3George W. Williams, History of the 
Negro Race in America from 1619 to 
1880, New York, 1882, II, 162. 


quate as the others, their facilities 
and teaching staffs were inferior 
and, perhaps most important of all, 
the division into two separate 
school systems served both as a 
symbol of the inferior social and 
economic status of the Negro and 
as an additional strand in the web 
of circumstances which bound the 
Negro to that status. 

Negroes and Abolitionists, realiz- 
ing their error, began to seek the 
abolition of separate schools and 
the integration of Negro children 
into the white school system. As a 
result of sustained pressure over a 
period of years, segregated schools 
were abandoned in all towns and 
cities of Massachusetts except Bos- 
ton, by 1846.4 The Boston School 
Committee remained intransigent 
for almost ten more years. During 
that period, Boston became the 
scene of one of the most prolonged 
and intense campaigns for Negro 
rights in the history of the North— 
equalled only one hundred years 
later, in Massachusetts, in the 
struggle for the enactment of a fair 
employment practice law. 

The leader and initiator of the 
campaign was William C. Nell, Ne- 
gro writer and historian. Author of 
Services of Colored Americans in 
the Wars of 1776 and 1812, and 
The Colored Patriots of — the 
American Revolution, and_ the 
first Negro to hold a Federal posi- 
tion, Nell determined to strive for 
the elimination of segregation in 
the Boston school system as early as 
1829 when, as a boy, he attended 
the Belknap Street school for Ne- 
gro children. Following an ex- 
amination of the students in the 
presence of the mayor of Boston, 
William Gray Otis, and another 
civic leader, Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Nell and two others were chosen to 
receive ‘‘the highest award of 
merit’’: Franklin medals. But, in- 
stead of the medals, they were each 
given an order on a certain book- 


*Woodson, op. cit., p. 320 ff. 
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store in Boston for a biography of 
Benjamin Franklin. On the other 
hand, several white students, who 
had excelled in a similar examina- 
tion and were chosen to receive 
awards, were invited to a dinner 
at Fanueil Hall where they were 
feted, extolled and presented with 
the awards. 

Nell learned, beforehand, of the 
dinner, and arranged with one of 
the waiters to be present by assist- 
ing with the serving of the food. 
He was recognized by Armstrong, 
who whispered to him, ‘‘ You ought 
to be here with the other boys.’’ As 
Nell related the story many years 
afterward, he was tempted to reply, 
**Tf you think so, why have you not 
taken steps to bring it about?’’ but 
he kept quiet instead. ‘‘The im- 
pression created on my mind,’’ he 
reminisced many years later, ‘‘by 
this day’s experience, deepend into 
a solemn vow that, God helping me, 
I would do my best to hasten the 
day when the color of the skin 
would be no barrier to equal school 
rights.’’5 

Nell’s boyhood resolution bore 
fruit in the 1840’s and ’50’s as pe- 
titions, mass meetings, newspaper 
articles and other forms of public 
expression aroused the citizens of 
Boston to the evils of segregation in 
the public schools. The agitation 
against segregation received its 
greatest support from the Aboli- 
tionist movement and became more 
intense and effective as the Aboli- 
tionists grew in strength and influ- 
ence. In 1840, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Wendell Phillips, Francis 
Jackson, Henry W. Williams and 
Nell signed a petition requesting 
the City Government to eliminate 
segregation and grant equal rights 
to Negro school-children. The re- 
quest was rejected. This petition 
was followed, in the ensuing years, 
by numerous others bearing thou- 
sands of signatures of prominent 
individuals demanding the elimina- 
tion of segregation. Nell, who was 
the instigator of most of the peti- 
tions, was so ardent in his efforts 
that Wendell Phillips remarked 
jestingly, at a dinner in Nell’s 


5The Liberator, Dec. 28, 1855. 


honor following the elimination of 
segregation, that it was worth abol- 
ishing segregation in the schools in 
order to be freé of the unceasing 
visits of Nell who was always seek- 
ing signatures for his petitions. 
Mass meetings, articles in Boston’s 
newspapers, and picketing of the 
Smith School—the Negro school— 
to persuade parents to express 
their opposition to segregation by 
refusing to send their children to 
classes, supplemented the pressure 
of the petitions. 

The Boston School Committee, 
faced with this constant agitation, 
appointed a committe to investigate 
the problem. On June 15, 1846, a 
Rev. Mr. Crowell presented a re- 
port on behalf of a majority of the 
Committee, in which segregation 
was upheld. At the same time, a 
minority report, submitted by Ed- 
mund Jackson, urged the abolition 
of segregation. Several days later, 
on June 22, following the submis- 
sion of an opinion by the City So- 
licitor upholding the legal power 
of the School Committee to main- 
tain segregation, the School Com- 
mittee decided, by a vote of 59 to 
16, that ‘‘the continuance of the 
separate schools for colored chil- 
dren is not only legal and just, but 
is best adapted to promote the edu- 
eation of that part of our popula- 
tion.’’6 

Despite this adverse ruling, the 
agitation failed te subside and, if 
anything, increased in intensity. 
In 1849, the School Committee was 
forced to reconsider its decision. 
However, following the presenta- 
tion of majority and minority re- 
ports, it again voted to continue 
its policy of segregation. 

During the same year, a suit was 
brought by Benjamin F. Roberts, 
the father of Sarah C. Roberts, a 
Negro schoolgirl five years of age, 
against the city of Boston. In 
April, 1847, Sarah Roberts had ap- 
plied to the primary school nearest 
her home and was refused admis- 
sion. She was, at the same time, 
advised to attend the Belknap 
Street school for Negro children 


6Joseph M. Wightman, ed., Annals of 
the Boston Primary School Committee, 
Boston, 1860, p. 215. 
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which was situated at a far greater 
distance from her home than any of 
five schools for white children. Her 
father appealed to various school 
authorities but received no satisfac- 
tion. On Feb. 15, 1848, Sarah at- 
tempted direct action by entering, 
without the required permission, 
the primary school nearest her 
home, but was ejected by the 
teacher. Her father, thereupon, in- 
stituted suit against the city of 
Boston, under a Massachusetts 
statute which provided that a child 
unlawfully excluded from public 
school instruction could recover 
damages from the city or town 
where the exclusion took place.’ 
Charles Sumner, who was to gain 
fame as Abolitionist and Senator 
from Massachusetts, acted as coun- 
sel and was assisted by Robert Mor- 
ris, a Negro lawyer. The case was 
finally brought before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts for its de- 
cision. 

In his brief to the Court, Sumner 
argued that ‘‘equality before the 
law’’—a term which he introduced 
into the English language in this 
case*—was a basic principle of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts and 
was being violated by segregation 
in two ways: ‘‘first, by subjecting 
eolored children to inconvenience 
inconsistent with the requirements 
of Equality, and secondly, by es- 
tablishing a system of Caste odious 
as that of the Hindus—leading to 
the conclusion that the School Com- 
mittee have no such power as they 
have exercised, and that it is the 
duty of the Court to set aside the 
unjust by-law.’’ 

Basic to his argument was a 
premise which has been accepted as 
axiomatic by most of those who are 
today actively striving for racial 
equality in America: ‘‘The words 
Caste and Equality are contradic- 
tory. They mutually exclude each 
other. Where Caste is there cannot 
be equality; where Equality is 
there cannot be caste.’’® Moreover, 


TRoberts v. City of Boston, 5 Cushing 
198. 

8‘ Equality Before the Law,’’ in The 
Works of Charles Sumner, Boston, 1894, 
TI, 327. 

8Tbid., p. 357. 
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‘‘Let Massachusetts keep true. ... More than the loss of forty forts, arsenals, or the national capital, 
I fear the loss of our principles.’’—Charles Sumner. 





‘*A separate school, though well 
endowed, would not secure to them 
that precise Equality which they 
would enjoy in the Common 
Schools. The Jews in Rome are 
confined to a particular district 
ealled the Ghetto, and in Frank- 
fort to a district known as the 
Jewish Quarter. It is possible that 
their accommodations are as good 
as they would be able to occupy, 
if left free to choose throughout 
Rome and Frankfort; but this 
compulsory segregation from the 
mass of citizens is of itself an in- 
equality which we condemn. It is 
a vestige of ancient intolerance di- 
rected against a despised people. 
It is of the same character with the 
separate schools in Boston.’’!® 

Sumner’s argument received 
widespread attention. Dr. John 
Gorham Palfrey wrote to him, 
‘You have done few things among 
your worthy acts to be remembered 
by yourself hereafter more to your 
satisfaction, or by posterity to 
your praise.’’ In 1870, it was re- 
printed and widely distributed in 
Northern and Southern states 
where new campaigns were being 
waged for the elimination of seg- 
regation in education.!! 

However, the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court was not convinced, al- 
though it did praise Sumner’s pres- 
entation. Its decision, written by 
Chief Justice C. J. Shaw, was ren- 
dered in favor of the School Com- 
mittee. It maintained that the 
maintenance of segregation by the 
Committee was not an unreasonable 
act despite the added distance 
which Negro children were forced 
to travel to school and it stressed 
that the Committee possessed the 
power to classify and distribute 
school children as it thought neces- 
sary for the good of the system as 
a whole. Since the Committee had 
decided ‘‘that the good of both 
classes of schools will be best pro- 
moted, by maintaining the separate 
primary schools for colored and for 


107bid., p. 364. 

11Edward L. Pierce, ed., Memoir and 
Letters of Charles Sumner, Boston, 1893, 
III, 41. 


12Roberts v. City of Boston, 5 Cushing 
209. 


white children,’’ the decision of the 
Committee must ‘‘be deemed con- 
clusive.’’ 

As to the alleged tendency of 
separate schools ‘‘to deepen and 
perpetuate the odious distinction 
of caste, founded in a deep-rooted 
prejudice in public opinion,’’ it ex- 
pressed what came to be the judg- 
ment of the U. S. Supreme Court 
and the prevailing opinion among 
social scientists in America prior to 
the creation of President Roose- 
velt’s FEPC. ‘‘This prejudice, if 
it exists, is not created by law, and 
probably cannot be changed by 
law. Whether this distinction and 
prejudice, existing in the opinion 
and feelings of the community, 
would not be as effectually fostered 
by compelling colored and white 
children to associate together in 
the same schools, may well be 
doubted.’’!? 

The opinion of the Massachusetts 
Court, we may note in passing, by 
stressing that equality and segre- 
gation are compatible, provided 
Southern states with a precedent 
for the enactment of Jim-Crow leg- 
islation and the U. S. Supreme 
Court with a rationalization for 
such legislation. 

_It is interesting to observe, too, 
that the arguments adduced by 
both sides to this controversy were 
repeated almost a century later in 
the controversy over FEPC legisla- 
tion—on the oneyhand, that preju- 
dice is not amenable to legislation, 
equality may co-exist with segrega- 
tion, and that there are basic dif- 
ferences betwéeé@n Negroes and 
whites which should be taken into 
account in any system of social 
regulation, and on the other, that 
segregation is discrimination, that 
it imposes a stamp of inequality 
and inferiority upon the minority 
group, intensifies prejudice and ra- 
cial antagonisms, and is contrary, 
both in spirit and results, to the 
meaning and purpose of American 
democracy. 

Despite the judicial defeat, the 
campaign continued as before with 
petitions, picketing and mass meet- 


13Address by Thomas P. Smith, for 
Sale by Bela Marsh, Boston, 1850. 
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ings. But having failed in their 
efforts to achieve success through 
the courts, Negroes and Abolition- 
ists determined to concentrate their 
attention upon legislative enact- 
ment to reach their goal. 

Their activities were not without 
opposition even within the Negro 
community. On Dee. 24, 1849, 
Thomas P. Smith delivered an ad- 
dress before an audience of Ne- 
groes!® in which he praised segre- 
gation as ‘‘of the greatest advan- 
tage to the colored people of 
Boston,’’ and emphasized that its 
abolition ‘‘would be uncalled for, 
unjust, inexpedient and injurious.’’ 
He maintained that Negro schools 
provided an atmosphere in which 
Negro children were at peace, free 
from insults and prejudice, and 
eared for by teachers who under- 
stood their problems and had their 
welfare at heart. It was in the all- 
Negro school that the Negro could 
prove his ability and refute ‘‘the 
taunt of inferiority by the produc- 
tion of scholars from exclusively 
eolored schools, who cannot be ex- 
celled by scholars from the best 
white schools of the same rank in 
the country.’’ 

As some opponents of FEPC leg- 
islation, almost a century later, 
frequently characterized its propo- 
nents as ‘‘Communists,’’ ‘‘agents 
of Moscow’’ and subversive ele- 
ments, so too did Smith castigate 
his opponents. ‘Those who call for 
the abolition of Negro schools,’’ he 
charged, ‘‘also demand with more 
clamor and earnestness the aboli- 
tion of all human governments, and 
the introduction of that delectable 
and orderly period, when men, 
women and children of all ages, 
classes and complexions, shall, in- 
dependent of society and all gov- 
ernment, do what seemeth good or 
bad in their own eyes, give loose 
reins to all their impulses, and rush 
to destruction amid the ruins of 
morals, of religion, of education, 
and of law, to the great edification 
of the pious and far-seeing sages, 
who want our schools destroyed. 
Again, they are furiously opposed 
to the existence of any institutions 
among us, whether religious, legal, 
literary or scientific, which do not 
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‘‘Freedom to every man beneath the Stars, and death to every institution that disturbs our peace 
or threatens the future of the republic.’’—Wendell Phillips. 
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significantly recognize the unheard 
of and extraordinary rights of 
women and petticoat government.’’ 

These remarks, however, repre- 
sented the views of a very small mi- 
nority and had little effect upon 
the ensuing course of events. In 
1854, the City Government of Bos- 
ton was prevailed upon to recon- 
sider the problem. Although it took 
no action other than to order an 
investigation which resulted in a 
report recommending equal rights 
for colored children, it did pave 
the way for action by the state 
legislature. * 

The latter body was confronted, 
in 1855, with numerous petitions, 
from cities and towns throughout 
Massachusetts, demanding action. 
Following an intensive investiga- 
tion, the legislature’s Committee on 
Education, in a report delivered on 
March 17, urged the abolition of 
separate schools for Negroes, and 
reported out a bill to that effect. 
The bill was approved by the legis- 
lature, and was signed by the Gov- 
ernor on April 28, 1855.14 

It provided that ‘‘in determining 
the qualifications of scholars to be 
admitted into any Public School or 
any District School in this Com- 
monwealth, no distinction shall be 
made on account of the race, color, 
or religious opinions of the appli- 
eant or scholar.’’ Any child ex- 
cluded ‘‘on account of his race, 
color, or religious opinions’’ from 
any public or district school in the 
state, could ‘‘recover damages 
therefor in an action of tort,’’ and 
file ‘‘interrogations for discovery’’ 
enabling him to obtain evidence 
from city and town officials in- 
volved. Finally, ‘‘every person be- 
longing to the school committee, 
under whose rules and directions 
any child shall be excluded from 
such school, and every teacher of 
any such school shall, on applica- 
tion by the parent or guardian of 
any such child, state in writing the 
grounds and reasons of any such 
exclusion. ”’ 

For the colored citizens of Bos- 
ton the campaign did not end with 


14Acts and Resolves of the General 
Court of Mass., 1855, Ch. 256; also, 
Woodson, op. cit., p. 325. 


this legislative victory. Segrega- 
tion continued for the remainder 
of the school year, and the non- 
segregated system. of education was 
not put into effect until the begin- 
ning of the new school year, on 
Sept. 3. The intervening period 
provided an excellent opportunity 
and the necessary time to prepare 
for and ensure a smooth and order- 
ly transition to the new order of 
things, and was so utilized. 

On August 27, a meeting of a 
large number of Negroes was held 
in the vestry of the Southern Bap- 
tist Church.!® The speakers, all of 
whom had been active in the cam- 
paign, were Garrison, Charles W. 
Slack, a member of the state legis- 
lature, William H. Logan and Nell. 
Nell distributed a circular, which 
he had prepared, containing the 
addresses of all the public schools 
of Boston and their respective com- 
mittees, as well as advice to Negro 
parents. ‘‘It is a very encouraging 
fact,’’ it read, ‘‘that many teach- 
ers, committees and others, influ- 
ential and interested, will extend 
every facility by way of smoothing 
the path to those children whose 
diffidence may not readily submit 
to the novelty of this arrangement. 
There may be those, too, yet op- 
posed to this change; but the spe- 
cific for conquering such prejudices 
are those essentials of good schol- 
arship—Neatness in dress, Punc- 
tual attendance gt School, Exem- 
plary behavior, ‘and Diligence in 
study. That the parents will aim to 
cultivate these traits, and the chil- 
dren be eager tovexcel in them, that 
all parties may soon rejoice in 
Equal School Rights, is the fervent 
desire of those who have labored 
for its promotion.’’® 

It was revealed at the meeting 
that the Superintendent of Schools 
had arranged to have Negro chil- 
dren accepted at the schools nearest 
their homes ‘‘without certificates 
except their countenances’’; that 
teachers were given the responsi- 
bility of preventing annoyance to 
Negro children; that the Smith 


15The Liberator, August 31, 1855, re- 
printed an account of the meeting from 
the Boston Evening Telegraph, August 
28, 1855. 
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school was to be discontinued en- 
tirely, unless there arose a demand 
for. its use; and that the School 
Committee was prepared to carry 
out the provisions of the law in 
good faith. 

The assemblage adopted a resolu- 
tion thanking the legislature for 


its action, and affirming that ‘‘to. 


attest our appreciation of the pas- 
sage of this anti-colored school act, 
we, the colored parents of Boston, 
do hereby pledge ourselves to have 
our children punctually at school, 
and neat in their dress, and in all 
other ways will aid their instruc- 
tors in the task which has been as- 
signed them.”’ 

The exultation of the Negro peo- 
ple and children of Boston, at the 
approach of Sept. 3, was best de- 
scribed by Nell who witnessed a 
Negro boy passing by the Smith 
school on Sept. 2. ‘‘Raising his 
hand,’’ observed Nell, ‘‘he exult- 
ingly exclaimed to his companions, 
‘Good-bye forever, colored school! 
Tomorrow we are like other Boston 
boys.’ ”’ 

September 3 finally arrived. To 
make doubly certain that all would 
go well a delegation of women ac- 
companied Nell to ‘‘the various 
school houses, to residences of 
teachers and committeemen, to 
make sure the law was applied.’’2® 
The effectiveness of these prepara- 
tions, and the others that have been 
mentioned, was attested to by the 
Boston Evening Telegraph of Sep- 
tember 3, in a description of how 
the colored children were greeted 
by white students: ‘‘The introduc- 
tion of the colored youth into the 
schools, we are happy to say, was 
accomplished with general good 
feeling on the part of both teachers 
and white children. At the Phillips 
School, at the West End, one or 
two of the white boys were making 
a little merry sport at the colored 
pupils as they came up, but the 
principal, Mr. Hovey, stayed it at 
once by the quiet remark: ‘Is that 


16From an address delivered by W. C. 
Nell, Dec. 17, 1855; reported in The Lib- 
erator, Dec. 28, 1855. 


17Reported in The Liberator, Sept. 7, 
1855. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK PROGRAM 


Or THE HALsey JuNtIok HiegH ScHoout, NEw York CIty 


(Auditorium is darkened except 
for spot on glee club) 

Glee Club opens singing ‘‘Jim 
Crow”’ 

Soft fadeout and soft humming 
during Commentator’s words 

Commentator: Halsey Junior 
High School joins the city and 
State of New York in saluting Ne- 
gro History Week, a week dedi- 
cated to teaching all Americans of 
the contributions made by the Ne- 
gro people in America. 

We join with all people in pay- 
ing tribute to the great heroes of 
American Negro life such as Fred- 
erick Douglass, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, George Washington Carver, 
and W. E. B. Dubois. But there is 
more to history than the lives of 
great men and today we shall also 
remember some lesser known fig- 
ures. 

Voice: My name is Lunsford 
Lane. I was born in the 1820’s and 
worked as,a slave. My master gave 
me permission to work nights for 
wages and I earned enough to buy 
freedom for myself and my family. 


2nd Voice: My name is Josiah 
Henson. I escaped from slavery 
and came North where I worked in 
the Underground Railroad which 
helped other slaves escape. Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe used my life 
to model her characters in the book 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Girl’s Voice: I’d like to know 
more about Negro history. Can you 
tell us the story from the begin- 
ning? 

Commentator: I sure can. 

Picture of slaves on screen 

(Song by glee club—‘Go Down 
Moses’’) 

Commentator: ‘‘Let my people 
go.’’ That’s the song that best de- 
scribes the early history of the Ne- 
gro people. It’s*the song of people 
in slavery Who dream of being free 
some day. That’s the way it was 
with the Negro who was brought to 
America as a slave. He worked in 
the fields all day and dreamed of 
freedom all night. Many were bold 


enough to risk death by trying to 
escape to freedom. 

Voice: I have heard that one of 
the bravest was a woman who 
helped hundreds of slaves to escape. 

(Flash picture of Harriet Tub- 
man on screen) 

Her name was Harriet Tubman 
and they called her the Moses of 
her people. She dared escape and 
then came back to the South as part 
of the Underground Railroad to 
lead scores of others to freedom. 

Commentator: There was an- 
other woman whose name we ought 
to know. Has anyone ever heard 
of Phyllis Wheatley ? 

Girl’s Voice: I have. Phyllis 
Wheatley was brought to America 
from Africa at the age of six and 
was sold in the slave auction in 
Boston. Her mistress taught her to 
read and write and she soon became 
an accomplished scholar. Her po- 
ems were the rage of Europe but 
her most famous lines were sent to 
General Washington during the 
Revolution. 

(Flash picture of Washington on 
screen) 

She wrote: 

“Fired are the eyes of nations on the 
scales, 

For in their hopes Columbia’s arm pre- 

Anon Sessa droops the pensive head, 

While round increase the rising hills of 
dead. 

Proceed, great chief, with virtue on thy 


side, 
Thy every action let the goddess guide.” 


Commentator: General Washing- 
ton was so moved by her poem that 
he personally sent her his thanks. 


Voice: “My Dear Miss Wheatley, 
Thomas Paine has shown me your 
stirring poem. I most deeply appreciate 
the sentiment you express and beg you 
to accept the thanks of 
Your humble servant 
George Washington 
Commander in Chief 


Commentator: These, then, were 
the Negroes in the time of slavery. 
Some were poets but most labored 
in the fields, dug ditches, sailed 
boats, and did the hard labor of 
the South. 


Voice: There were many who 
were fighters for freedom. Crispus 
attucks shed the first blood for the 
independence of America. Negroes 
were with Washington at Valley 
Forge and the names of Peter Sa- | 
lem and Salem Poor were long | 
remembered by those who fought 
in the Revolution. 


Commentator: Can you tell us 
something of Crispus Attucks? 


Voice: Crispus Attucks was a 
Negro resident of Boston who 
joined his fellow citizens in oppos- § 
ing British rule. One day the 
troops became engaged in a fight 
with the people and fired upon the 
crowd of patriots. Among the first 
to die in this fight, later called the | 
Boston Massacre, was Crispus At- 
tucks. 


Commentator: There were other 
fighters, too, who kept reminding | 
America that the right to life, lib- | 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness 
was intended for all, Negro and 
white. One of these fighters was a 
giant of a man whom they called 
‘‘Old Eloquent’’ because of his 
stirring speeches. Listen as Fred- 
erick Douglass writes to his former 
master in 1848: 

Deep Voice: ‘‘At this moment 
you are probably the guilty holder 
of at least three of my own dear 
sisters, and my only brother. I de- 
sire to know how and where they 
are. Have you sold them? And 
my dear old grand-mother whom 
you turned out like an old animal 
to die in the woods —is she still 
alive? Send me my grandmother, 
she is too old to be of service. Send 
me my sisters and brother that I 
may care for them.”’ 

Commentator: So they fought 
for their freedom. And as they 
fought they sang many songs, songs 
that have become part of our 
American culture. Some were songs 
that made fun of their masters. 

(Glee Club sings —‘‘Blue Tail 
Fly’’) 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Organizing the Youth 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in New 
York, it was voted to take steps to 
organize the Negro youth of the 
country for the study of their back- 
ground. In taking this step the 
promoters of this plan had two 
things in mind. At present there 
are many such clubs operating in- 
dependently but without definitely 
planned programs under such 
guidance as will produce the re- 
sults desired. They take up topics 
mainly of a temporary order and 
too often drift beyond the limits of 
history. When restricted more 
nearly to the field of history, more- 
over, the topics discussed are not 
generally logically connected and 
do not follow in proper sequence 
in order to systematize the knowl- 
edge thereby imparted. Official 
connection with the national office 
will offer opportunity to remedy 
these defects. 

The main purpose, however, is 
to reach the large number of com- 
munities where interest has been 
manifested but no action has been 
taken. In the large majority of 
communities boards of education 
still fail to make any provision to 
teach anything about the Negro, 
but there are very few places where 
the young people of the race have 
not become interested in their own 
background. They are ready to un- 
dertake this study outside of the 
schools in their own private groups, 
if they can find proper encourage- 
ment and the necessary intelligent 
guidance. To undertake such a se- 
rious task without the assistance of 
those who are experienced might 
become a poor beginning which 
would not warrant continuous 
progress toward the goal to which 
they aspire. 

At the present the Association 
will undertake the extension of 
this work from headquarters, using 
the present staff which, under the 
circumstances, must perform other 
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duties also; but the plan is to em- 
ploy as soon as possible a regular 
worker among the youth of the 
country to devote full time to this 
special task. It is the conviction of 
the management that this work re- 
quires a person of special qualifi- 
cations—one versed in the needs of 
the youth and with a keen penetra- 
tion as to the proper approach to 
their mind in the making. 

This action and other measures 
for the improvement and expan- 
sion of work were taken at this 
meeting. The conference was at- 
tended by representative workers 
in this field from both New York 
and other states. These coworkers 
were highly pleased with the pro- 
gram rendered during these three 
days, and decided that other plans 
must be formulated and thorough- 
ly carried out to enlarge the sphere 
in which the Association is now 
operating and to assure its future 
for years to come. The details of 
the proceedings will appear in the 
January issue of The Journal of 
Negro History. 





Questions 


1. In our study of history why 
should we take up the record of 
the Negroes in foreign parts? 
What have we to do with them? 
What have they to do with us? 

2. Of what importance to us is the 
study of Ancient Egypt? Who 
were those Egyptians? Are the 
Egyptians of today their descend- 
ants, or of mixed breed? 

3. What do you think of the career 
of Felix Eboué? How do you ac- 
count for his rise? Was it due 
mainly to himself or to others in- 
terested in his career? 

4, How would you compare the 
treatment of the Negro in the 
United States with the treatment 
of the Negro in France? In Hol- 
land? In England? 

5. What do you consider the most 
important achievement of James 
Forten? How did he make use of 
his opportunities? How would 
you rank him among the aboli- 
tionists? 

6. A considerable number of Free 
Negroes became rich before the 
Civil War and the general emanci- 
pation more easily than it is pos- 
sible today in some parts of this 
country. Can you explain why? 





7. What does the record of Edward 
Griffin show with respect to the 
haughty attitude of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution? Is 
their policy sound patriotism? 

8. What is the usual objection of 
Negro taxpayers to our policy of 
aiding financially the recovery of 
European empires? What does 
their recovery mean? 

9. What is the Atomic Bomb? What 
is the significance of the exten- 
sion of its use? In what sense is. 
it a menace to civilization? Is 
the discovery of atomic energy a 
blessing or a curse? 


10. How do you plan to celebrate 
Negre History Week, February 
12-19, 1950? Do you celebrate it 
from year to year? What changes 
for progress have you made in 
your plans for the celebration? 





Book of the Month 


Race Relations in a Democracy, by 
Ina Corinne Brown (Harper and 
Brothers, New York City) is a timely 
volume with valuable information aad 
suggestions for both the young and the 
aged. It belongs to the series of works 
in this sphere sponsored by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education with head- 
quarters in New York City. Other 
works of this series and of this stamp 
have been written by William E. Vick- 
ery and Stewart G. Cole, by Hortense 
Powdermaker, Spencer Brown, and 
Theodore Brameld. Dr. Brown, the 
author of this volume, is otherwise 
known to fame as the author of The 
Story of the American Negro which 
has been extensively sold. 

In Race Relations in a Democracy 
the author discusses group attitudes, 
in this country and abroad; color an- 
tipathy in the ancient, medieval and 
modern times; slavery in the United 
States and its breakdown; the Civil 
War and its consequences; Reconstruc- 
tion; adjustments in freedom; politi- 
eal, social and economic conditions; 
the present status of race relations; 
the problems involved, and recommen- 
dations for amelioration. In the treat- 
ment of these topics the author draws 
upon the history of the world very 
freely and supplies information not 
generally known. At the same time she 
gives these facts a new treatment with 
respect to the improvement of race 
relations. i 

Some of the terms used by the au- 
thor, a social anthropologist, may be 
difficult for students below the college 
level, but under the direction of well 
educated teachers the volume may be 
used advantageously in imparting his- 
torical knowledge and leading the 
youth to think. Another point in its 
favor is that the author correlates her 
production with that of others in the 
same series and supplies a useful bib- 
liography at the end of the book. 


Egypt 


(Continued from last issue) 


He (Necho) overcame the princes 
as far as the Euphrates and com- 
pelled them to pay him tribute. All 
these gains, including Syria, how- 
ever, were lost. The king of Baby- 
lon sent against Necho Nebucha- 
drezzar to meet and vanquish the 
Egyptian forces in 605 B.C. Psam- 
metichus II made some feeble at- 
tempts to regain lost ground in 
Syria and Ethiopia, but did not 
meet with much success. Then fol- 
lowed Apries in 589 B.C. and he 
tried to overthrow the Babyloni- 
ans. His mercenaries sent against 
the colony of Cyrene aroused the 
anger of Native Egyptian soldiers 
who set up Ahmosi II as king in 
Egypt in 570 B.C. He cooperated 
with the Greeks and allied himself 
with the enemies of Cyrus. At the 
end of his somewhat prosperous 
reign within Egypt itself he was 
succeeded by his son Psammetichus 
IV whom the Persians under Cam- 
byses dethroned. Cambyses after 
securing the allegiance of the 
Egyptians by promising to leave 
their religion and local customs in 
tact, handled them rather harshly, 
but Darius adopted a policy to the 
contrary. He improved industry 
and trade, completed the canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, and 
built a temple to Ammon. Egypt 
nevertheless resorted to rebellion 
which was put down by Xerxes 
(486-467 B.C.) and by his succes- 
sor Artaxerxes. These wars and 
invasions tended to impede prog- 
ress in art and architecture. In a 
revolt led by Amyrtaeus in 405 
B.C. Egypt again regained her 
independence but only to retain it 
about three generations. Nefeuret, 
or Nepherites I, established the 
29th Dynasty which after the reign 
of two kings gave place to the 30th 
Dynasty, the last of the Egyptian 
line. Then followed Nekhtnebf and 
after him Nekhtharheb. The Per- 
sians invaded again in 370 B.C., 
but after disastrous reverses for- 
tune turned the battle in favor of 
the Egyptians who won a signal 
victory that again freed Egypt. 


Taches who succeeded Nekhtnebf 
was not so fortunate. Depending 
on Greek mercenaries for defense, 
he lost all in offending them and 
was dethroned to make place for 
Nekhtthareb. War between rival 
pretenders followed to weaken 
further an already decaying em- 
pire. Under the circumstances the 
Egyptians could not prevent the 
inroads of the Persians who under 
the stimulus of Artaxerxes III 
finally vanquished the Egyptians 
and their Greek mercenaries in 341 
B.C. 

As a result of the battle of Issus 
in 332 B.C. Alexander the Great 
invaded Egypt without meeting 
with strenuous opposition from the 
Persians in control. Alexander was 
but a bird of passage, however, al- 
though he did found the city of 
Alexandria, visited Memphis and 
bowed at the shrine of Ammon. He 
established a government under 
two natives who failed to hold the 
empire long in his name. With 
what booty he could make use of 
in his expedition farther to the east 
he departed for Phoenicia. In the 
disintegration of the Macedon Em- 
pire Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
founded a new dynasty. He gave 
attention first to internal affairs 
which were reorganized under high 
officials mainly of Greek origin, 
but they operated mainly in Lower 
Egypt, and did not disturb seri- 
ously Upper Egypt and Ethiopia. 
Much was being done to merge the 
Greek and Native elements, but 
near the close of the reign of Ptol- 
emy IV an unusually menacing re- 
volt of the Native Egyptians threw 
the whole country into ferment. 
Out of the disaster emerged Har- 
makhis and Ankhmakhis who with 
aid from Ethiopia reigned from 
Thebes, but that city declined and 
had no importance thereafter ex- 
cept as an ancient shrine. The last 
of the Ptolemies could not arrest 
this general decline. 

It was not a difficult feat, then 
for Augustus to conquer Egypt in 
30 B. C. Treating the situation 
diplomatically, he retained as much 
of the old system as possible and 
slowly replaced with true and 
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tried Romans the officials in the 
highest positions. Cornelius Gallus, 
the first prefect, subdued the 
Egyptians in Lower Egypt and ex- 
tended the protection of Rome into 
Upper Egypt and along the fron- 
tier. The other prefects to follow 
had to restore order within, adjust 
matters between the Greeks and 
Jews and between the Greeks and 
Natives and overcome the rebelli- 
ous Ethiopians. A Jewish revolt 
and massacre of the Greeks led not 
only to their humiliating defeat of 
the Hebrews but to their extermi- 
nation in Alexandria. Then the re- 
volt of the native troops entailed 
wide-spread devastation from 
which it was difficult to recover. 
The disaffection in behalf of Avi- 
dius Cassius alarmed the Romans 
for fear that the indispensable sup- 
ply of grain to Rome might be cut 
off, but those at first adhering de- 
serted Cassius on facing the for- 
midable forces sent against them 
and slew him to facilitate the res- 
toration of the status quo. The for- 
tunes of Egypt changed then ac- 
cording to the developments in the 
decaying Roman Empire. Cara- 
calla granted Roman citizenship to 
Egyptians for the right to tax 
them. Under Decius the Christians 
who had suffered persecution un- 
der Severus and Caracalla, were 
much more cruelly treated. The 
troops of rapidly changing Roman 
rulers could not prevent the incur- 
sions of the Blemmyes from Nubia 
and a revolt elevated a rival em- 
porer whom Diocletian defeated in 
the capture of Alexandria and ex- 
ecuted. Diocletian likewise decreed 
the persecution of the Christians 
who had gained much ground in 
Egypt. The Christians in Egypt, 
moreover, brought on much of 
their own undoing by disputes 
among themselves. Athanasius, the 
orthodox philosopher of the church, 
and Archbishop of Alexandria, was 
arrayed against the promoters of 
Arianism who expelled him from 
Alexandria four times and launched 
upon a nation-wide persecution of 
the followers of Athanaasius. Un- 
der Emperor Theodosius I Arian- 
ism was suppressed. In the mean- 
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time Christians were violating pa- 
gan temples and converting them 
into churches. Civil war ensued, 
and the national economy broke 
down. The weak Roman authori- 
ties could not keep things in hand. 
The Blemmyes and the Nobatae re- 
newed their incursions and Roman 
authority was not respected beyond 
their garrisons. Military rule failed 
finally, and in A.D. 616 Egypt was 
easily conquered by Chosroés, or 
Khosru, the king of Persia, who 
held Egypt for ten years. Hera- 
clius temporarily restored Egypt 
to the Roman Empire, but Egypt 
was dying and fell easily into the 
hands of the Muslim conquerors. 
Between 639 and 641 A.D. Egypt 
became a province of the Eastern 
Caliphate and remained so until 
968. 

The conquerors entered upon 
actual colonization in’ contradis- 
tinction to the Roman prefect who 
merely held the country by garri- 
sons. The country was divided into 
districts and each district was made 
responsible for a fixed amount of 
revenue accruing from taxation. 
The collection of taxes was farmed, 
and Egypt as a whole was given as 
a fief to governors who did not re- 
side always in the country and 
ruled through representatives. Un- 
der the circumstances taxation be- 
came such a burden that the Copts, 
who in 725 had rebelled because 
they could not oceupy high offices, 
joined other malcontents in 831 
against unjust taxation. The offi- 
cial forces defeated the Copts, how- 
ever, massacred the men and en- 
slaved their women and children. 

In 868 A.D. Egypt became the 
fief of Turkish General Bayikbeg 
who commissioned his step son Ah- 
mad to serve as his deputy. At that 
time began an all but independent 
dynasty. Ahmad increased in pow- 
er through bribery, assumed the 


position of refusing to pay tribute ° 


to his overlord, and set up the 
claim of Egypt to Syria. His son 
Khomaruya proved a worthy suc- 
cessor in advancing Egypt toward 
an independent position, although 
handicapped by the feuds among 
the local administrators in the 


nomes. He entered upon friendly 
terms with the caliph after the re- 
moval of Mowaffag, and he in- 
creased his hold on the viceroyalty 
by marrying his daughter to the 
caliph. His son was murdered after 
being in power six months, and 
Harun, his brother, ruled for eight 
years in the midst of the tumultu- 
ous condition of feuding lieuten- 
ants. He aimed to increase his stat- 
ure as ruler of Egypt with the 
right to govern Syria, but Moham- 
med b. Solaiman, fresh from a vic- 
tory over the rebellious Carma- 
thians was sent in 905 to conquer 
Egypt. In 914 the Fatimite Caliph 
sent a force to invade Egypt and 
thus dispossess the governor under 
the Abbasid caliph, but he met de- 
feat. This war tended to devastate 
the country and disrupt govern- 
ment until Mohammed b. Tughj 
emerged in 935 from among rival 
claimants as the founder of the 
Ikshid Dynasty. In trying to re- 
plenish the depleted treasury of 
Egypt and rebuild the devastated 
places he alienated a large element 
by high taxes and heavy fines. He 
had to meet the menace of an inva- 
sion of an adventurer who had at- 
tained ascendancy in Syria, had to 
go to the relief of the caliph who 
had been expelled from Bagdad, 
and had to put down a second ris- 
ing in Syria. However, he con- 
trived to hold his control until his 
death in 946. 


His son Unjur who succeeded 
him, it is said, began his reign un- 
der the tutelage of a Negro known 
as Kafur. This Negro sent to meet 
Hamdanid Saif addaula, who as 
governor of Aleppo had given the 
Ishkidi trouble before, defeated the 
aggressor in two battles and forced 
him to bow to the will of the Ish- 
kidi. When Unjur died in 961 
Abul ’l-Hassan’Ali was appointed 
as his successor with Kafur still 
administering the government as 
before. He held at bay the Fati- 
mites, the Nubians and the Car- 
mathians who tried to invade 
Egypt. On the death of the ruling 
Ikshidi in a short while Kafur as- 
sumed the viceroyalty and thus 
functioned a little more than three 
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years. He died in 968. The suc- 
cession then passed td the incompe- 
tent Ibn Furat. His weakness in- 
vited the long contemplated inva- 
sion of the Fatimites under Jauhar 
who easily vanquished the Egyp- 
tian forces and likewise those in 
Syria and thus put an end to the 
Ishkidi. Egypt came then under 
the Western caliphate. 

The beginning of this new era 
was marked by the beginning of 
a new city called Cairo to take the 
place of the former residence of 
the viceroys at Fostat. The new 
city was adorned with temples and 
palaces and monuments never be- 
fore equaled in the Moslem world. 
In the midst of these achievements 
the usual troubles in-the Hither 
Orient were brewing. The Car- 
mathians again resorted to inva- 
sion and defeated an unprepared 
Fatimite general and occupied Da- 
mascus in the name of the Abbas- 
sids. The victorious forces then in- 
vaded and besieged Jauhar in Cai- 
ro. He contrived to extricate him- 
self by diplomacy and decisively 
defeated the invaders who had to 
abandon both Egypt and Syria. 
No’izz who had been invited to 
take charge in Cairo undertook to 
explain the religion and the prin- 
ciples of government of the new 
regime and to win both Egyptians 
and hostile foreigners, but the cal- 
iph soon had on his hands another 
horde of invading Carmathians 
who, however, had to retreat before 
the Fatimite forces who assured 
recognition of the caliph in Mecca, 
Medina, Syria, Egypt, and practi- 
eally all of North Africa. 

The next ruling Fatimite, ’Aziz 
billah, had to deal with an invasion 
of Syria by Turks. Jauhar sent 
against them and their Carmatiuian 
allies availed little. Going to the 
rescue himself, ’Aziz met the of- 
fenders with an army which in- 
gloriously defeated them at Ram- 
leh. Advised by his vizier Jacob 
b. Killis, the caliph appointed a 
body of scholars and teachers to 
discover and embody the doctrine 
and laws of Islam in the mosque of 
ElAzhar which functions as a great 
university of that faith. The cal- 
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iph was tolerant for his day and 
continued in dffice certain scholarly 
Christians and Jews because of 
their unusual ability. He tried also 
to enter friendly relations with his 
enemies and encouraged a rule of 
peace, although he did make an un- 
successful effort to secure Aleppo. 

It was not a good omen when 
’Aziz was succeeded by his eleven- 
year old son Al-Hakim bi’amr al- 
lah who came under the tutelage of 
the Slav Burjuwan a partisan of 
the Turkish element in the army. 
He showed capacity as an adminis- 
trator, but was disposed of uncere- 
moniously at the instigation of the 
new caliph. He then undertook to 
convert all his subjects by force. 
He entered upon the destruction of 
churches including that of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. As 
another step in this direction he 
established a large Library to serve 
as a center from which ‘teachers 
and students of Islam would prop- 
agandize the country. He contin- 


ued the persecution of all who 
would not accept his faith, but 
near the end of his career in 1021 
he adopted a less radical policy 
and allowed those converted by 
force to reestablish their churches. 
He was followed by his son with 
the titled of al-Zahir 1’i’zaz din Al- 
lah. Being only sixteen years old, 
he came under the regency of his 
aunt Sitt al-Mulk, a shrewd and 
unprincipled woman. When she 
died he fell into the hands of in- 
competent ministers who suffered 
the caliphate to lose Syria and 
made possible the incursion of the 
Syrian adventurers into Egypt. 
Then came his successor Abu Ta- 
min Ma’add, known as al-Mostan- 
sir, also a minor. His mother, a 
Negro woman, who, although Al- 
Jarjara’i functioned as vizier was 
influential and endeavored to ad- 
vance the cause of her kinsmen at 
court. Negroes even in Hakim’s 
time had been used, it is said, as a 
conterpoise to the Maghribine and 
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Turkish elements in the army. Un- 
der the vizier Aleppo was lost and | 
the influence at court passed to 
Abu Sa’d a Jew who was murdered 
at the behest of another Jew who 
succeeded to the position. The 
caliphate at this stage lost the al- 
legiance of Mo’izz b. Badis who 
transferred his allegiance to the 
caliphate at Baghdad, but it gained 
that of Yemen. The Egyptian per- 
mitted the Seljuks to take Baghdad 
and restore the Abbasids. The in- 
ternal affairs in Egypt were aggra- 
vated by the struggle between the 
Negro and Turkish elements in the 
army. The Turks finally invaded 
Egypt, pillaged Cairo and de- 
stroyed other property by fire. The 
country was delivered by an Ar- 
menian Badr al-Jamali, who re- 
conquered the rebellious parts, 
drove out the invaders and re- 
stored the authority of the caliph 
in Syria. In 1904 Mostansir died 
and was succeeded by Al-Mosta’li | 
billah. 

In the Crusades Egypt was an 
objective. The persecution of the 
Christian and the destruction of 
their churches in Egypt as else- 
where led to the effort of the West 
to wrest from the Moslems the 
tomb of Christ and the routes lead- 
ing thereto. After playing the role 
of the persecutor, however, the 
Fatimite regime went to pieces in 
civil dissension which made the 
East easy prey for the West. Fol- 
lowing Mostansir came caliphs un- 
der age and under the tutelage of 
unprincipled regents and viziers 
who were self-eliminated by in- 
trigue and assassination in rapid 
succession. When Mostali died he 
was succeeded by a caliph five 
years old. When grown up, how- 
ever, he had the regent Al-Afdal 
assassinated evidently to secure 
absolute power. This might have 
been motivated by the failure to 
prevent the invasion and the de- 
struction of the Franks in Egypt 
in 1118, but at al Ma’mun, the suc- 
eessor of Al-Afdal met with simi- 
lar reverses in that the Franks dis- 
possessed the caliphate of Tyre and 
the Venetians destroyed its fleet. 
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Consequently he met the same fate 
of his predecessor, for he and his 
five brothers were crucified. The 
despotic rule of the caliph brought 
his own career to a close in his as- 
sassination 1129. Al-Hafiz lidin 
allah, the next caliph, was opposed 
by his own son, but at his death in 
1149 he had his son Hassan ele- 
vated to the position with the title 
of al-Zafir lia’da allah. He found 
himself beset, however, with two 
warring factions for the post of vi- 
zier, and when thus decided the in- 
cumbent was soon assassinated by 
his stepson. This dissension ren- 
dered the Egyptian government 
too weak to defend its frontier and 
it lost its last stronghold in Syria. 
The caliph himself was assassin- 
ated by his vizier because the for- 
mer was plotting the murder of 
the latter. 


Then, came Fa’iz, another in- 
fant, into the office of caliph un- 
der the tutelage of regent ’Abbas 
whom the women of the court con- 
trived to expel with the aid of 
Tala’i b. Ruzzik, the prefect of 
Ushmunain. At the death of Fa’iz 
in 1190 Tala’l made another child 
of nine years caliph. On account of 
his policy of heavy taxation and 
rigorous rule Tala’i was assassin- 
ated very soon, and his son Ruzzik 
succeeded him in power only to be 
driven out and beheaded by Sha- 
war b. Mujir. Yet within less than 
a year the murderer was driven out 
of Egypt by an Egyptian military 
chieftain Dirgham. In Damascus, 
however, Shawar was supplied 
with an army under Shirguh to re- 
tain Cairo, and Dirgham met de- 
feat and death in the defense of his 
position. It availed his opposition 
very little when the crusading 
Franks were ravaging the coast of 
Egypt and dissension in Shawar’s 
ranks rendered his army ineffec- 
tive, but with assistance given by 
the Christian king in Jerusalem he 
compelled the troops under Shir- 
guh to return to Syria. Shirguh 
raised another army with which he 
invaded Egypt again in 1167. The 
Franks came again to help Shawar 
in his extremity, and in the battle 
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of Babain that year the invaders. J 
led by Shirguh and Saladin de- | 


feated the Egyptians and their al- 


lies. Saladin became prefect of : 


Alexandria. There he was besieged, 


but the invaders could still hold 

their ground and a compromise | 
was reached by which both the | 
Franks and Syrians should leave | 
Egypt. The opposition of the Mos- 


lems to the menacing garrison in 
Cairo invited another invasion by 


the Franks in 1168, but Shirguh, } 
appealed to again to defend the | 
country, forced the withdrawal of | 
the Franks, executed Shawar and | 
took over the position of vizier. | 
On the death of Shirguh soon § 
thereafter Saladin became vizier. 
however, |) 


The victorious allies, 
were not aiming to perpetuate the 
rule of the Fatimites. The last one 
of this line was deposed in 1171 to 
be replaced by an Abassid caliph. 
Saladin then became the man to 


be reckoned with. He eliminated § 


the Fatimite officials and the mer- 


eenary Egyptian army and insti- 
tuted the study of theology and | 
Ayyubite | 


philosophy from the 
point of view. As the deputy of 
Nureddin of Syria, Saladin became 
the prefect of Egypt, and at the 


death of his chief in 1174 he as- | 
sumed the title of sultan with Da- § 
maschus rather than Cairo as the | 


capital of the empire. Yet he for- 
tified Cairo with a citadel. He con- 


solidated the empire embracing J 
Egypt and North Syria and mea- § 


sured arms with the French. When 


he died he divided the empire be- | 


tween his sons. Othman was given 
Egypt and al-Afdal Damascus. 
The two sons proceeded to war for 
supermacy until they were worn 
out in the prolonged strife and of- 
fered Abu Bakr the opportunity 
to get control of the empire him- 
self. He further consolidated the 
Moslem empire and brought a de- 
gree of light after a prolonged 
darkness. He followed the usual 
eustom of dividing his possessions 
among his sons, which invited dis- 
aster. The Franks again invaded 
Egypt and other crusaders gained 
ground in Syria. At his death he 
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was succeded by his son Abu Bakr, 
but he was dethroned by his broth- 
er Malik al-’Salih Njam al-din Ay- 
yub. He proved to be a construc- 
tive ruler. He endeavored to ease 
the burdens of the people in 
Egypt, restored peace out of chaos, 
and conducted campaigns into the 
Hither Orient where he restored 
most of the lost possessions of 
Egypt. He might have done more, 
had it not been necessary to return 
to Egypt to deal with another in- 
vasion by the French under Louis 
IX. The invaders were again 
forced to withdraw after a victory 
at Damietta due to a disloyal com- 
mander. The French were defeat- 
ed ingloriously in the battle of 
Fariskur on April 6, 1250. The 
sultan was soon overthrown by 
jealous armies who made possible 
the rise of the Mamelukes. 

The rule of Egypt by the Mame- 
luke Dynasties or the Dynasties of 
the Turks tended to bring the 
country nearer than ever to ruin. 
The caliphs were elevated as be- 
fore by the fanatical sect or politi- 
cal coterie in ascendancy, and in- 
fants were usually thus chosen in 
order to make them pliant tools of 
the regents and viziers. Only the 
caliphs from the family of Ka’a’un, 
the fourth of the Mameluke rulers, 
showed sufficient stability to last 
a little more than a century. Then 
followed in quick succession the 
destruction of one caliph after an- 
other until Kotuz, another when in 
danger of being immediately dis- 
patched, played up the danger of 
a Mongul invasion sufficiently to 
unite the factions to send him with 
an army to Syria where he de- 
feated invaders and brought Syria 
again under the rule of Egypt. 
Kotuz, however, was murdered by 
the usurper Bibars before he had 
served a year. 

Bibars, however, developed into 
one of the most efficient of the 
Mameluke rulers. He received the 
title of sultan of Egypt. By mak- 
ing certain concessions he pacified 
most of the warring factions. He 
waged war at home and abroad 
against the crusaders, the Armeni- 
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the weakness of Egypt at this time 
the Mongols assisted by the Chris- 
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tians again invaded Syria where 
they were checked only to renew 
the effort in 1303 when they were 
defeated by the Egyptians. Lim- 
ited too much by amirs Salar and 
Bibars, the sultan resigned in 1309. 
Bibars Jashengir, who was elevat- 
ed in the sultan’s place became un- 
popular as a result of a famine and 
Malik al-Nasir secured the allegi- 
ance of sufficient amirs to return 
to power in Cairo where he exe- 
cuted his former antagonists and 
ran others out of Egypt into the 
Mongol area. There they could 
not avail much in aggravating the 
relations between the two coun- 
tries, for as a result.of a Caliph’s 
marriage among the Mongols they 
finally made peace. Malik al-Nasir 
continued the pursuit of his other 
enemies, and made some display of 
his power in North Africa, in Irak, 
and in Asia Minor. He established 
diplomatic relations with European 
nations and with the Pope who 
doubtless influenced the sultan to 


suppress much of the persecution 
of the Christians. Turning his at- 
tention to internal affairs, he un- 
dertook to rebuild his devastated 
land. He improved farming and 


stock-raising, encouraged com- 
merce, beautified Cairo, and abol- 
ished some of the burdensome taxes 
imposed by his viziers. In promot- 
ing literary effort he favored espe- 
cially the historian Isma’il Abul- 
feda with the province of Hamath 
and the title of sultan. Malik al- 
Nasir died in 1341. Then followed 
another period of assassination and 
massacre with the menace of Mon- 
gol hordes. This line ended in 
1381. 

Barkuk, the Mameluke, who 
overthrew this line of rulers, un- 
dertook to reestablish order and 
subdue outlying possessions, but 
died before he could execute his 
plans. He was followed by a young 
son called Faraj under the tutelage 
of two amirs, and weakened cen- 
tral authority resulted from rival- 
ries in the government. The ma- 
rauders with their eyes on Syria 
took advantage of the opportunity 
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to strike at Syria and insurrection 
in Cairo prevented the defense of 
that dominion. Timur, the usurper 
in Syria, died in 1405 and Syria 
was again restored to Egyptian au- 
thority. Disloyalty in the ranks of 
Faraj, however, compelled him to 
resign the sultanate in September 
of the same year. His brother, ele- 
vated as his successor, lasted only 
a few weeks and Faraj was re- 
stored to power. The situation was 
not the least inviting, however, for 
Syria was again disturbed by the 
ambitious amirs Newruz and Sheik 
Mahmudi. The latter forced the 
abdication of Faraj in 1412 when a 
Abassid caliph was installed, but 
he was forced out before the end 
of the year to make way for the ele- 
vation of Mahmudi as the sultan. 
He had then to deal with the re- 
bellious Newruz in Syria and with 
other usurpers, even his son. Af- 
ter reducing the Asia Minor to or- 
der, the son fell under the suspi- 
cion of his father who had him poi- 
soned and died soon thereafter 
himself. Rapid succession of pup- 
pet sultanates followed and finally 
Barsbai appeared in 1422 with suf- 
ficient force to endure until 1438. 
He had to give most of his atten- 
tion to the ever rebellious princes 
of Asia Minor. He had to send ex- 
peditions against the prince of 
Amid and Shah Rokh, the son of 
Timur. He had troubles in the 
Mediterranean with ships from Cy- 
prus engaged in attacking Alex- 
andria, but brought them to terms 
by capturing the king of that is- 
land whom they had to ransom. 
The princes of Aragon and Catalo- 
nia dared to seize Egyptian ships, 
and the Venetians by a display of 
their supremacy on the sea had cer- 
tain restrictions on their trade re- 
moved. On the succession of the 
sultan’s young son in 1438 the 
usual rivalry and intrigue reap- 
peared and he was dethroned by 
the adherents of Jakmak who as- 
sumed the title of Malik al-Zahir. 
He operated in the Mediterranean 
against the island of Rhodes but 
on account of his health resigned 
within a few years in favor of his 
son whom the adventurers dis- 


placed in six weeks. In 1453 Malik 
al-Ashraf became sultan. He estab- 
lished friendly relations with Ot- 
toman sultan Mohammed II whose 
star had risen in capturing Con- 
stantinople that same year. Dis- 
satisfaction resulted in Egypt, 
however, as a result of abuses in- 
dulged in by the Mamelukes in con- 
trol of the sultanate. The son of 
Malik al-Ashraf succeeded him at 
the death of the father in 1461, but 
he was eliminated before the end 
of the year to give place to Khosha- 
dam, a soldier. His reign was 
marked by the war between the 
Egyptians and Ottoman sultan- 
ates which culminated in the sub- 
ordination of Egypt as a possession 
of the Ottoman Empire. The 
breach widened when the sultan- 
ates supported warring candidates 
for Karaman. The situation was 
further aggravated by the rapid 
succession of incompetent Egyp- 
tian sultans after the death of 
Khoshkadam in 1467, which of- 
fered opportunity for disorder. 
Kait Bey was finally recognized as 
sultan, but Bayezid II, sultan of 
the Ottoman Turks, declared war 
on Egypt and invaded its territory. 
(Continued next month) 
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Commentator: Some were sor- 
rowful songs. 

(Record—Marian Anderson sing- 
ing spiritual) 

Some were songs of hope. 

(Record—Paul Robeson song) 

Voice: Then Honest Abe, six 
foot three, signed the paper that 
set them free. 

(Flash of Lincoln’s picture on 
screen) 

(Glee Club sings 
Iincoln’’) 

Commentator: There was an- 
other Negro who ought to be better 
known to Junior High School stu- 
dents of New York. He was a 
teacher at Jr. High School 139, 
Manhattan, and he wrote beautiful 
poems for children and older folks. 


“Old Abe 
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His name was Countee Cullen. 
Listen to one of his poems: 

Voice: 

“We shall not always plant while others 
reap 

The golden increment of bursting fruit, 

Not always countenance, abject and 
mute, 

That lesser man should hold their broth- 
ers cheap; 

Not everlastingly while others sleep 

Shall we beguile their limbs with mel- 
low flute, 

Not always bend to some more subtle 
brute; 

We were not made eternally to weep. 

Voice: Yes, Honest Abe set us 
free but we fought to win our free- 
dom. There were 178,975 Negroes 
in the Union Army and as many as 
36,000 of them died in the fight for 
their liberty. One of the great he- 
roes was Sgt. William Carney. 
Listen to what he did: 

2nd Voice: ‘‘In the action at Ft. 
Wagner, when the Sergeant ar- 
rived to within 100 yards of the 
fort he received the regimental 
flags and rushed near the Colonel 
who was leading the men over the 
ditch. He was wounded in the leg 
and fell upon his knees. While 
kneeling he planted the flag on the 
hill and remained with it for over 
an hour until the Second Brigade 
came up. When the order to retire 
was given he followed, creeping on 
one knee and still holding up the 
flag. He was again wounded in the 
head but refused to drop the flag. 
He finally reached safety and was 
taken to the hospital for treatment. 
As a soldier and a man he is the 
highest type.’’—Col. M. S. Little- 
field, Commanding, 54th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, Infantry, Oct. 
15, 1863.”? 

Commentator: For heroism in 
action, Sgt. Carney was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the nation’s highest award for 
bravery. This medal was won by 
15 Negroes in the Civil War. 

(Glee Club sings ‘‘Lay Down 
My Sword and Shield’’) 

When the war ended the slaves 
were free and they built a new life 
in their land. 

Voice: Hiram Revels was born a 
slave but rose to the honor of elec- 
tion as United States Senator from 
Mississippi. 
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2nd Voice: Booker T. Washing- 
ton was born a slave but became an 
outstanding American educator. 
His theories on shop training are 
part of our standard training to- 
day. 

3rd Voice: George Washington 
Carver was born a slave but became 
one of America’s outstanding agri- 
cultural scientists. 

Commentator: Great things were 
being done but many problems re- 
main to be settled. The problem of 
discrimination and segregation is 
one of these issues. Sometimes some 
Americans forget that this is the 
land of the free and they bring 
disgrace to us. 

Voice: In 1939 Miss Marian An- 
derson was supposed to sing in a 
hall in Washington, D. C., but some 
folks couldn’t stand the idea. 

Female Voices: I’ll not permit it. 
The very idea. Never, never, never. 

Voice: But there were lots of 
other folks who wouldn’t stand for 
such prejudice and bigotry and 
more than 75,000 of them joined 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in an 
open air concert free to all peoples 
of all races where Miss Anderson 
sang. ° 

(Flash yicture of concert on 
screen) 

(Record — Marian 
singing ‘Ave Maria’’) 

Commentator: That was a time 
when the decent people of America 
won out. But there are lots of de- 
feats, too. Take the question of the 
poll tax. Here’s what might have 
happened in some places in Amer- 
ica last year: 

Voice: I’d like to register to vote 
next month, please. My name is 
Jones. 

2nd Voice: Did you pay your poll 
tax this year? 

1st Voice: No. How much is it? 

2nd Voice: It’s only three dol- 
lars a year but you have to pay for 
every year since you were 21. How 
old are you now? ‘ 

1st Voice: I’m forty years ol 
and never paid the tax. 

2nd Voice: Then you owe us 
fifty-seven dollars if you want to 
vote, 

Commentator: Yes, it costs 
money to vote in some states. Our 


Anderson 


free ballot is not always free in 
terms of dollars and cents. But 
that’s not the only problem. There 
is the question of housing. Ameri- 
cans must decide whether our Ne- 
gro neighbors shall be forced to 
live in slums or shall have decent 
homes. 

Voice: In spite of these and 
many other problems, the Negro 
people are proving themselves an 
important part of America. Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, son of an ex-slave, 
has risen to the post of acting me- 
diator in Palestine for the United 
Nations. 

Commentator: They have made 
their mark. In the field of labor, in 
the works that endure in American 
life. They have enriched the cul- 
ture of our life in the field of music 
and created a true folk music of 
America. 

(Glee Club sings “‘Joshua Fit 
the Battle of Jericho’’) 

And so through the years the 
Negro has come up—up from slav- 
ery to freedom, from chains to lib- 
erty. And in rising they have made 
us all rich in the things that mat- 
ter. For all men are brothers and 
together we must build the world 
of tomorrow. 

END 





Race and Education 
in Massachusetts 
(Continued from page 58) 


your politeness to strangers?’ One 
enthusiastic white boy ran through 
Myrtle Street, swinging his satchel, 
and crying out—‘Hurrah! we are 
to have the darkies today, and I’m 
going to have one right side of me.’ 
In the Bowdoin school, at the west 
end, some of the white misses, we 
hear, indulged in a little obloquy, 
but it was soon terminated with a 
few kindly words. The appearance 
of the colored children in the here- 
tofore by them unfrequented streets 
leading to the school houses created 
a ‘sensation’ among the neighbors, 
who filled the windows, probably in 
anticipation of trouble. So far as 
we can hear, there was none, how- 
ever, in any part of the city.’’ 
September 3, 1855, may not have 
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been of world-shaking significance 
or of front-rank importance in the 
history of the American Negro. In- 
deed, the fervent efforts of Negroes 
and white Abolitionists, their strug- 
gles and sacrifices to secure equal- 
ity in education for all the inhabi-’ 
tants of Boston, have long since 
been forgotten. Yet, when the his- 
tory of the struggle for equality in 
America is written, it too will re- 
ceive recognition as an important 
step forward for Negroes and 
whites alike. To the Negro it gave 
added dignity and self-esteem, and 
confirmation that he too was a part 
of the broad current of life and en- 
deavor in America; to Negroes and 
whites alike, it lent hope and as- 
surance that existing oppression 
could be eliminated if there were 
sufficient mass action, sustained 
struggle, and unity of Negroes and 
whites. Finally, to members of both 
races it gave renewed strength for 
the great struggle that lay ahead, 
the destruction of the slave power 
and the elimination of slavery from 
the United States. 





Making Desire Father 
to the Thought 


(Continued from page 72) 


of sails and in the exploitation of 
the mechanical appliance he became 
rich. In 1830 he was rated as worth 
$100,000; and a generation later 
his son-in-law, Robert Purvis, was 
listed in the social register of Phila- 
delphia as head of one of the rich- 
est families in the city. 

Those who would still discourage 
the Negro in his struggle upward, 
say that most of these cases are far 
back in the past. This is true. We 
must concede that since the Civil 
War the country has been brought 
under the control of the combina- 
tions and trusts which have ad- 
vanced the few and frustrated the 
many. Yet despite these conditions 
Negro banks and insurance com- 
panies have risen to a high level. 
This does not mean that the Negro 
will never have the opportunity 
which he once enjoyed and that 
when it comes he will not be able to 
embrace it. 
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MAKING DESIRE FATHER TO THE THOUGHT 


Negro in his past. His history has been writ- 

ten for him by his traducers who have made 
desire father to the thought. A white writer said 
to the Editor recently, “You know Negroes have 
never built bridges and railroads,” but I had to re- 
mind him that one of the first railroads built in 
Canada was constructed by Mifflin Wistar Gibbs 
on the Island of Vancouver to tap the anthracite 
coal field there, and he shipped from the mines 
he opened the first anthracite coal to reach the 
ports along the Pacific. I had to remind my mis- 
informer also that one of the successful builders of 
our time is Archie Alexander, the senior member 
of the internationally known construction com- 
pany, called Alexander and Repass. 


I IS NOT always an easy task to interest 4 


Another such misinformer said to me the other 
day, “You know that the Negro has never achieved 
anything in business.” “Is that so?” I had to en- 


quire. “What about Samuel Fraunces, commonly 


called ‘Black Sam’? He owned several taverns in 
New York and is credited with conducting the 
most popular hostelry in colonial New York. He 
entertained George Washington when he was fight- 
ing in and out of the state during the American 
Revolution. George Washington had Fraunces 
take charge of his household when he was serving 
as the President of the United States and took 
Fraunces with him from New York to Philadel- 
phia when the national capital was moved to that 
city. There Fraunces invested considerably in real 
estate after Washington completed his service in 
the presidency.” 


Another misinformer said to the writer recently, 
“Tt is strange that the Negro has never been able 
to invade the manufacturing field.” Thereupon I 
had to invite his attention to Henry Boyd who 
after buying his freedom in Kentucky about 1830 
went to Cincinnati to find employment as a cabinet 
maker. No white shop would employ him. With 
what money he had he opened a shop of his own. 
In the development of his business he contrived to 
invent the corded bed, the next step to the modern 
spring bed; and he so popularized the invention as 


to have to employ as many as twenty-five colored 
and white mechanics to supply the demand 
throughout the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 


One should never forget Robert Gordon, the fel- 
low townsman of Henry Boyd. For conducting 4 
coal yard efficiently for his owner in Richmond, 
Virginia, Boyd was allowed to dispose of the slack 
for himself. The blacksmiths of the city were glad 
to purchase this soft coal in all but powdered form, 
and in the course of a number of years Gordon ac- 
cumulated about $15,000. He then bought him- 
self, and traveled throughout the North to find a 
hospitable place for settlement. He finally went 
into the coal business in Cincinnati. 


“A Negro in the coal business,” said the white 
coal dealers. ‘This will never do.” They told the 
Negroes that Gordon’s coal was inferior and that 
they had better not buy it. Since that did not de- 
stroy his business, they set the price of coal so low 
that they were sure that he would be forced into 
bankruptcy. Wise in his generation, however, 
Gordon had his orders filled at the whites’ coal 
yards by Negro employees who could pass as whites 
and kept his winter supply. Later that winter the 
hard weather froze the waterways. The barges 
could not ply on the Ohio and a coal famine en- 
sued. Gordon was the only one in the city with a 
large supply. He disposed of it at a high price and 
financially established himself in the business 
world. He invested in United States Bonds dur- 
ing the Civil War and when these were redeemed 
after that conflict he invested in real state on Wal- 
nut Hills in Cincinnati. In 1915 the Gordon estate 
was estimated at $250,000. 


The writer took occasion to tell the misinformer Him 


about James Forten, a Negro in Philadelphia, who 
after serving in the American Revolution, entered 
the service of Bridges, a sail-maker in that city. 
Forten made himself so indispensable to the busi- 
ness that Bridges permitted’him to acquire an in- 
terest in it; and when Bridges died Forten secured 
complete control of the factory. Moreover, Forten 
discovered a device which facilitated the handling 


(Continued on page 71) 











